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The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. 


One of the most interesting books published during the last few years, in 
its domain, is the ** Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” by Theodore Bent, F. 
R. G. S. If any well-educated person had been asked the question, twenty- 
five years ago, in what section of the habitable world one would be least 
likely to discover the remains of a great prehistoric civilization, it is quite 
probable that South Africa would have occurred to him as one such locality 
Yet in this volume we are treated to such a description of massive fortifica 
tions, vast treasure chambers, curious intricate passages, strange emblems 
and mysterious inscriptions, as seem more appropriate to one of that old 
falsifier, Baron Munchausen’s tales, or as selections from ** King Solomon’s 
Mines,” than veritable experiences of every-day men. The book is unique 
among volumes of exploration and its story is most simply and entertain- 
ingly written. y) ' 

Mr. Bent left England for Mashonaland in January, 1891, and was absent 
just one year. He was accompanied by his wife, who had been his com- 
panion on previous journeys, and by Mr. Robert M. Wilson Swan, who 
acted as cartographer. The advisability of a lady accompanying the expe- 
dition was for some time questioned, but during the trip Mrs. Bent was the 
only member of the party who was not ill and on many occasions she ren- 
dered invaluable assistance to the others. A large portion of the expenses 
of the expedition were borne by the Royal Geographical Society, the 
British Chartered Company of South Africa, in whose territory the ruins 
lie, and the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Bent did not discover these wonderful ruins, but went to verify the 
rumors which have spread from time to time of the existence of such 
mysterious remains. In 1552, De Barros, a Portugese, gave an account of 
ruins which, he said, existed in the kingdom of Batua in that part of the 
world. He described them at some length, but in such a way as proved 
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that he had never seen them. He said that the Moors believed the buildings 
were very ancient and erected to protect the gold mines near by. Several 
other allusions are made to the ruins by Portugese, Dutch and English 
writers, but all are copied from some Arab source. These vague rumors 
spread all over South Africa and in recent years stories of King Solomon’s 
mines and rich treasures of gold and precious stones gave rise to periodical 
excitements among the Boers. Nothing definite was done or known, 
however, till Karl Mauch in 1871 pushed north as far as the Zimbabwe 
ruins, as they are known, and on his return published his account. As 
events prove, he was a trustworthy observer, but propounded such a prepos- 
terous theory as to their origin that archeologists at once refused to place 
any credence in the tale of his discoveries. What was the impossible 
hypothesis which acted as the millstone for his story? Simply that the 
building on the hill was a copy of King Solomon’s temple on Mount Moriah 
and that other ruins located around it on a lower level were intended to rep- 
resent the palace in which the Queen of Sheba lived during her stay in 
Jerusalem. Mr. Bent went as an archeological diver to bring up, if possible, 
Mauch’s story from the muck of travellers’ tales in which it had reposed for 
twenty years, and, more cautious than was his predecessor, he floats his bark 
into the safe harbor of archeologists’ confidence by giving a straightforward 
description of his discoveries and leaving others to propose theories. 

The author spent two months investigating these ruins which he found at 
Zimbabwe and visited also ruins at other places in Mashonaland less exten- 
sive and less interesting than these. They are scattered over a wide belt of 
territory lying between the Zambesi and Limpopo rivers and from tho evi- 
dence of those who have seen them were built by the same race, which, as 


Mr. Bent says, ‘‘ once lived here as a garrison in a hostile country, for the 
sake of the gold which they extracted from the mines in the quartz reefs.” 
The name Zimbabwe is old. It is found in the most ancient references to 
the ruins that we possess and with the same general meaning which now 
attaches to it, that is, ‘‘the great kraal.” In this whole district each petty 
chief calls his head kraal by this name which, according to Mr. Swan, is of 
Abantu origin and comes from the territory to the north. 

The ruins of the Great Zimbabwe, so called by Mr. Bent to distinguish 
them from others, are found in south latitude 20° 16’ 30” and east longitude 
31° 10’ 10”, over three thousand feet above the sea level, and are the most 
important remains of a long series of ruins stretching up the whole western 
bank of the Sabi River. There are, roughly speaking, three classes of ruins 
at this place, a curious elliptical ruin on the plain, its longest diameter 
measuring 280 feet, in a little valley immediately below this and mostly to 
the north of it a great mass of intricate ruins and lastly, a Cyclopean fortress 
on a granite hill about 2500 feet north of the first ruin. This acropolis is on 
an average about 250 feet above the other ruins. A strange sight this must 
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have been as Mr. Bent and the members of his party looked upon it. The 
memorials of a past and dead civilization rising up before them in a land 
peopled by a race who know nothing of their erection, vast, massive, endur- 
ing, still raising their walls triumphant above the rank growth of tropical 
vegetation sending out its tough creepers and matted ropes and seeking to 
pull them to the earth. What of the sights upon which those silent walls 
looked down? What the history of the men of flesh and blood who toiled 
ages ago to build them? Why rise they here far from anything to which 
they may be compared? The thrill of a great longing to penetrate this 
mystery must have quickened the pulses of the onlookers and inspired them 
with a determination to explore the ruins thoroughly. 

The elliptical ruin on the plain is a wall, in some places thirty-five feet 
high, in others less, sixteen feet thick at the base, diminishing to five at the 
top. It is constructed of granite, without mortar, and the stones are small 
and symmetrical, and as evenly laid in courses as if done by the best modern 
mason. That no mortar was used from choice, not necessity, is plain from 
the fact that inside this wall are spaces floored with a thick ‘cement made of 
powdered granite. The southeastern part of this wall is built with much 
more skill and is decorated with a curious ‘‘pattern, formed by two courses 
having the stones placed chevron-wise, neatly fitted in with smaller stones 
receding a little, so as to make the pattern at a distance appear as if it stood 
out in relief, whereas it is really flush with the wall.” The top of this wall 
had been paved with slabs of granite, into which at equal intervals had once 
been inserted large monoliths. There are three entrances to the space 
within, the widest of which is only three feet. At once upon entering 
through this we plunge into a very intricate arrangement of walls. They 
seem to run in all directions and divided the inner space into a number of 
smaller enclosures some of which were evidently devoted to sacrificial pur- 
poses. In one part are found two round towers, one thirty-five feet high 
and with a diameter equal to the circumference of the smaller. They are 
both marvels of symmetry and skill in construction. Before the larger is a 
platform composed of large granite blocks and paved with cement, 


approached from the tower by a flight of cement steps, and upon which 
once stood another monolith. In other parts of the enclosure are found 
more of these, to which from their number and position some religious sig- 
nificance must be attached. 

From this ruin down into the valley extends a mass of remains, much of 
which is in a condition very unfavorable for exploration because the Kaffirs 
have lived here and dug it over for generations. The circular ruins are 
found in great numbers, though smaller than the one described, and round 
towers and monoliths once abounded. Mr. Bent searched for some sign of 
a cemetery where the mysterious occupants of these strange buildings buried 
their dead, but without success. Possibly, however, future work in some of 
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the places where he was not able to excavate thoroughly may bring this to 
light, or prove conclusively that the dead were not buried here at all. 

In an article of this kind no adequate description can be given of the 
wonderful acropolis on the hill. Only a few of the main features can be 
mentioned. Says the author: ‘‘ The ope itself is of great natural strength, 
being protected on one side by gigantic boulders, and on the south by a 
precipice from seventy to ninety feet in height, and on the only accessible 
side the ancient inhabitants constructed a wall of massive thickness, like 
those of the ruins below. This wall is thirteen feet thick on the summit, 
with a batter of one foot in six; it is thirty feet high in parts, and the flat 
causeway on the top was decorated on the outside edge by a succession of 
small round towers alternating with tall monoliths; seven round towers in 
all we made out, about three feet in diameter, and several others had been 
destroyed by the fall of a portion of the wall.” 

The hill itself is so fortified in every direction as to prove that its inhab- 
itants lived in constant fear of assault and had labored to render their retreat 
as impregnable as possible. Every point of attack is guarded against, wall 
succeeds wall, buttresses, blind passages and every device which the builders 
could invent were made use of to foil an invading foe. The only entrances 
are through tortuous ways, leading up the steep rocks and commanded in 
such a manner from above as to make a surprise impossible. Within were 
found an enclosure used as a temple, containing an altar and floored with 
cement, a number of rooms the use of which can only be conjectured, and 
down on a lower level than the temple some caves in which were gold- 
smelting furnaces. 

So stand to-day these wonderful ruins, dumb witnesses to an unknown 
civilization which flourished here in some past age. It is the work of no 
weak, savage race, indigenous to the soil. The hands that reared these 
astounding monuments came from some far-distant land. That it was a 
powerful nation everything about the ruins proves. The laborious nature of 
such work as we see here, the cunning and ingenuity displayed in the erec- 
tion, the marvellous skill shown in the handling of the granite, the vast ter- 
ritory covered by the ruins are all the sign manuals of power, physical and 
mental. Conquerors must once have lived here, mighty men of old once 
trod these passages, kept guard upon these lofty walls and worshipped upon 
the altar in the temple up in the frowning acropolis. Conquerors, surely, 
but menaced by a deadly enmity in the conquered. Stirring scenes once 
took place here, where now all is still. The busy hum of a great throng 
once filled the air and echoed through these halls. The stern shout of com- 
mand and the clamor of assault and repulse once must have made a very 
pandemonium here. 

Exact measurements of the ruins were taken whenever it was possible to 
do so and they reveal many interesting and surprising facts in regard to the 
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design of the builders. These facts are very carefully and fully described in 
this volume and we must direct the reader there for their consideration, The 
evidence of these measurements shows that the sun was worshipped at 
Zimbabwe. The ruins are so oriented that the ornamented portions of the 
walls, in each case, face the sun at its summer solstice, and at the center of 
these ornamented arcs within the walls are situated the altars, from which a 
view of the sun could be obtained at its solstitial rising, or upon which 
would fall the shadow cast by one of the monoliths mentioned above. 
These decorated that part of the wall only which faced the sun at this time. 
The object of such an arrangement would be to secure an approximate 
measure of the solar year. There is also evidence that the inhabitants of 
Zimbabwe observed the meridian transits of certain stars, and these all 
those of the northern hemisphere, a strong indication of the origin of the 
people. The curves and arcs of these ruins are accurately constructed and 
bear witness to the care of the builders, but no extensive mathematical 
knowledge is revealed. The most remarkable feature of the ruins is the © 
great tower, which, Mr. Swan says, ‘‘ is a marvel of workmanship in rough 
material, and in the truth of its lines almost as wonderful as the column of 
a Greek temple.” 

Such is the significance of these ruins, as far as it can be learned from 
their structure. In the rock-hewn fortress on the hill in a place shaded 
from the rays of the sun, and therefore too cold for the Kaffirs to visit and 
dig in, Mr. Bent, in his excavations, found a number of singular remains. 
Most curious among these was a number of large birds carved out of soap- 
stone in a conventional style and placed upon lofty pedestals. They were 
probably, he thinks, used to decorate the walls of the temple on the hill. 
They represented either the hawk or the vulture, perhaps the latter, from 
‘* the thick neck and legs, the long talons and the nature of the plumage.” 

In these, and in the other relics, we have strong indications of the origin 
of the ancient inhabitants of these ruins. Mr. Bent believes that their home 
is to be sought in South Arabia, in the land where the Sabeo-Himyaritic 
civilization once flourished. That they were either themselves Arabians, or 
adopted their customs and were absorbed by them. Some of the facts which 
lead to this conclusion are the shape of the ruins, the decoration on them, 
the religious belief which seems to have been prevalent there, the great 
birds, of which he says: ‘In the difficult question of the early Arabian 
cult, which was closely bound up with thatjof Egypt, Assyria, and Pheeni- 
cia, we find the vulture as the fo/em of a Southern Arabian tribe at the time 
of the Himyaritic supremacy, and it was worshipped there as the god Nasr, 
and is mysteriously alluded to in Himyaritic inscriptions as the vulture of the 
East and the vulture of the West, which would also seem to point to a sol- 
stitial use of the emblem.” 
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In everything, however, which was found there is seen a close connection 
with Egyptian civilization. The birds are hawks or vultures. In the 
Egyptian mythology the hawk was sacred to Ra, the name of Horus was 
usually represented by a hawk and this is also his emblem found frequently 
on mummy-cases and in tombs. Hathor, too, appears as a hawk witha 
woman’s head, her emblem also is the hawk. The vulture is prominent in 
the Egyptian cult. The great goddess Maut or Mut, who represented the 
passive or female element in creation, had as her emblem the vulture which 
was typical of maternity. Horus is the youthful sun, the rising sun, while 
Ra is the sun, the great principle of life. The hawk was dedicated to him 
**as the symbol of light and spirit, because of the quickness of its motion, 
and its ascent to the higher regions of the air.” Another reason assigned is 
that the hawk ‘‘ is able to look more intently towards the solar rays than any 
other bird, wherefore they depicted the sun under the form of a hawk, as 
the Lord of Vision.” 

Of these deities Hathor and Horus were introduced into Egypt from the 
mysterious land of Punt, and Amen, afterwards amalgamated with Ra, also 
came from there. Hathor was called the ‘* Lady of Punt,” ‘* Queen of the 
Holy Land of Punt.” Amen was known at times as the *‘ King of Punt,” 
and Horus was known as ‘‘ the holy morning star which rose to the west of 
the land of Punt.” It is a fair inference that the land of Punt was somehow 
connected with the Zimbabwe ruins. The best opinion places Punt either 
in Southwest Arabia or on the Somali coast of Africa, but this is largely 
conjecture. The people of Zimbabwe either came from the land of Punt 
or had close commercial relations with it. Under the reign of Seankh-ka- 
Ra of the XIth Dynasty, Hannu made an expedition to this country, Hatasu 
sent another a thousand years after, and in the accounts of both especial 
mention is made of the wealth of gums, resins, myrrh, gold, ivory, amber 
and precious woods secured from there. If South Arabia or Somali was 
Punt, where did the supply of gold come from? There is little or no gold 
there now and no evidence that there was in former times. Mr. Bent found 
on the acropolis very interesting relics of the manufacture of gold. ‘‘ Close 
underneath the temple in the fortress stood a gold-smelting furnace made of 
very hard cement of powdered granite, with a chimney of the same material 
and with neatly beveled edges. Hard by, ina chasm between two boulders 
lay all the rejected casings from which the gold-bearing quartz had been 
extracted by exposure to heat prior to the crushing, proving beyond a doubt 
that these mines, though not immediately on a gold reef, formed the capital 
of a gold-producing people who had chosen this hill fortress with its granite 
boulders for their capital owing to its peculiar strategic advantages. Gold 
reefs and old workings have been discovered about twelve miles from Zim- 
babwe, and it is from these that their auriferous quartz was doubtless 
obtained. 
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‘* Near the above-mentioned furnace we found many little crucibles, of a 
composition of clay, which had been used for smelting the gold, and in 
nearly all of them still exist small specks of gold adhering to the glaze 
formed by the heat of the process.” Burnishing stones and ingot moulds 
were also found, the latter of undoubtedly Phoenician origin. The Egyp- 
tian monuments prove that this process was identical with that practiced in 
the Egyptian gold mines. From Zimbabwe, then, surely came a large part 
of the gold which Punt supplied to the Egyptians. That the distance is 
great is no argument against it. We know that the Arabians made voyages 
to India and China, we know that when we first catch sight of the Pheeni- 
cians emerging from the night of antiquity, they are renowned as merchant- 
men and voyagers. Ezekiel says in speaking of Tyre: ‘‘ Arabia and all the 
princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats: 
in these were they thy merchants. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy merchants.” There is nothing strange, then, in finding in 
South Africa evidence that these two nations were accustomed to draw upon 
its rich gold deposits for their commerce. 

There are many other points about the discoveries which show the con- 
nection with Egyptian civilization. Fragments of large bowls were found, 
the diameter of which was equal to two Egyptian spans; in the zodiac from 
the temple of Denderah we find the representation of a bird upon a pedestal 
like those at Zimbabwe intended, so some authorities claim, to indicate the 
commencement or the year; the curious dentelle pattern on the wall of the 
temple is similar to the Egyptian hieroglyphic symbol for water and may 
very appropriately be typical of fertility, especially if the makers came from 
the dry lands of Arabia. The Makalangas, the native tribe now inhabiting 
the district around Zimbabwe, play a curious game with a number of holes 
in the ground. The same game is found wherever Arabian influence has 
been felt and in Egypt also a somewhat similar game was known. These 
natives, Mr. Bent says, are different from other tribes of South Africa. 
They seem to show in features and manners a strain of foreign blood. 

But there is room for much more work among these strange ruins in far- 
off Mashonaland. The question is only opened as to their origin and signif- 
icance. What was the history of the first people from a foreign land who 
saw this dopje of Zimbabwe? Did they really come from the north, or from 
the east, or across the great continent? What is the story of the develop- 
ment of this land, of the erection of these structures? How long is it since 
the hands which moulded those clay crucibles and formed the ingots of gold 
have been dust? It would be a fascinating tale. We hope that more may 
yet be learned of the ruined cities of Mashonaland. 

Hiram H. Bice. 

Carlinville, Til. 
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The Festival Hall of Osorkon II. in the Great Temple of 
Bubastis.* 


The ruins of Tell Basta occupied the attention of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund during three seasons, and the fruits of their labors have twice formed 
the subject of the Memoirs of the society. Of these two volumes, the earlier 
gave us the general results of the excavations, showing the quite unexpected 
harvest of monuments which the hitherto neglected site has yielded to the 
energy of M. Naville and his assistants; while that forming the subject of 
this notice deals exclusively with the second of the four divisions into which 
the Great Temple divides itself. The photographs accompanying both 
Memoirs are an ample justification of any incompleteness in the information 
which it has been possible to give as to the plan of the building. It would 
be hard to imagine scenes of more absolute ruin—literally not one stone 
remaining upon another. Yet into confusion apparently so hopeless, the 
patience and perseverance of M. Naville have succeeded in introducing com- 
parative order, and it will probably be difficult to improve upon his proposed 
restorations of the gateway of the Festival Hall. mendations here, either as 
regards the tableaux or the text, are indeed of especial difficulty, owing to 
our all but complete ignorance of the subject dealt with. 

The construction, so far as can be gathered from the meagre proportion of 
it which has escaped the destructive forces of more than twenty-six centu- 
ries, was the work of Osorkon II., a prince whose name alone had hitherto 
been almost the limit of our acquaintance with him. Yet the name of Ppy 
I. was also discovered in this part of the temple; and M. Naville, indeed, 
believes the primitive sanctuary, around which the other buildings grew, to 
have stood here. However, it was Osorkon who either built the gateway to 
the hall, or utilized its existing walls to commemorate the great festival that 
is the most important event in his reign of which any record has reached us. 

Yet so novel and so condensed in form are the texts, and so dilapidated 
the scenes which they should explain, that the very occasion and reason of 
the solemnities remain doubtful. Throughout the inscriptions, mention is 
constantly made of the Sd-festival, which is known to have been a royal 
jubilee, celebrated after a reign of thirty years. But it appears that Osorkon 
held this festival in his twenty-second year; while the gods under whose ° 
patronage he acts speak of it as a period of twelve years. It would seem 
that this chronological event was the principal motive for the festival ; but, 
on the other hand, some of the scenes leave it hardly doubtful that the cere- 
monies partook also of a funeral character (see pl. xxiii. 5), and that the 
King assumed, at certain points, the part of Osiris (¢. g., pl. i. 1). In whose 
honor is the festival held? In that of Amon-Re, ‘‘ of Thebes,” whom we 
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see conspicuous in his sacred bark; or is his introduction merely an excuse 
for the glorification of the King himself? Osorkon does not, at all events, 
go the length of Amenophis III., who, in the parallel representations at 
Soleb, appears as the worshipper of his own deified image. If is clear, at 
least, that Basté ‘‘the Great” is not the chief personage. M. Naville 
believes that one group of fragmentary inscriptions which he discovered 
points to the revival of the cult of the goddess at Bubastis by Osorkon I. 
Until the time indeed of the XXIId Dynasty, the city was insignificant, and 
bore perhaps another name; while the priesthood of Basté, though impor- 
tant under the Old Empire, seems to have become obscure during the suc- 
ceeding ages. In the Festival Hall she is prominent enough in the larger 
stereotyped tableaux, but in those which depict the ceremonies peculiar to 
this festival her place is quite subordinate. Indeed, the surroundings, 
dimensions, and attitudes of her figure there, and the fantastic spelling of 
her name (not that employed in the larger representations), even suggest 
that she was introduced into the scenes aprés coup (see especially pl. ix. 11, 
12). 

One cannot but remark the frequency with which references occur to the 
gods and priesthood of Siut. In all the processions of the divine standards, 
that of the jackal, ‘* the Guide, Lord of Siut,” takes a foremost place, while, 
on some occasions, ‘‘ the Divine Mother of Siut” heads the line of priests. 
The same is the case in the Soleb version of the festival. But, though less 
prominent, there is scarcely one of the principal gods of the Pantheon who 
is not represented, either in person or by his peculiar emblem. Moreover, 
several of the provincial high-priests appear: the chief-priests of Re in Heli- 
opolis, of Thoth in Hermopolis, of Min in Coptos. The priest of Bubastis 
bears apparently the title ‘*the Divine” (#¢ri is more probable than wr), or 
merely, ‘* He of the x¢r,” which was the designation of the Bubastis temple, 
at least in later times. 

As regards the ritual of the festival, almost nothing can be said with cer- 
tainty. M. Naville thinks that the sequence of the numerous ceremonies 
depicted is from the bottom to the top of the walls; their interpretation is 
scarcely less difficult thus than if the top registers were regarded as initial. 
The rituals used in the service of more than one of the gods are known to 
us. Dr. von Lemm has dealt with that of Amon; Mariette published those 
of Abydos; while the funeral rituals have been edited by Diimichen and 
Schiaparelli, and studied at length by Maspero. *We know of other festivals 
too: one, at harvest time, for instance, in which the king must take part, 
numerous periodical festivals whose names recur in countless sepulchral 
inscriptions, besides mythological representations in which the characters 
seem to have been sustained by priests. But none of these are of much help 
here. We see the king in various attitudes, seated on a throne or ina 


pavilion, borne on the shoulders of priests, standing with his queen and 
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holding Osirian emblems in his hands, or offering incense to the gods who 
honor the festival with their presence. We see innumerable priests, with 
shaven head and panther skin, defiling before the king and carrying the 
standards of the gods and of the nomes, or prostrate, ‘‘ smelling the ground,” 
‘* Spirits of Buto,” ‘*Spirits of Eileithyia” and magicians, shouting 
welcome or praise in the prescribed attitude of 4vw, musicians, dancers, and 
dwarfs, who appear to be employed as ushers. And besides these, there are 
civil officials, among them the foremost dignitaries of the land. Each group 
is accompanied by a short text, which either gives the titles of the function- 
aries, explains their actions, or tells us what they say. But even with the 
help of the Soleb variants, it is scarcely possible to produce a rational 
translation of any of these inscriptions. Too little, again, is known of the 
inner details of an Egyptian temple to make possible the identification of 
the various ‘‘ seats,”’ ‘* abodes,” ‘‘ houses,” &c., to or from which we see the 
processions moving ; and too little of the doubtless strictly regulated etiquette 
of gesture and costume to allow us to draw conclusions from the varying 
examples of these which are here displayed. A ‘History of Costume,” 
religious and civil, in Egypt, based upon exhaustive statistics, would well 
repay the labor of compilation. Erman has already shown the lines which 
such an investigation should follow. 

Criticism of details in such a work as that under notice is both difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the novelty of the subject and the impossibility of con- 
trolling the publication by means of the monuments themselves. Still, we 
may venture to remark upon one or two points :— 

Pl. i., 6 (see p. 15). The dyn-gesture is noticeable, whatever its mean- 
ing, as being identical with that of certain statues of late date, ¢. g., the 
bronze Horus, formerly in the Posno collection. 

Pl. ii., 11 (see p. 12). The standard called pd ‘h‘ is identical in form 
and name with an offering frequently seen on the Middle Empire coffins, 
and also bears exactly the name (not in the form suggested by M. Naville) 
of a mummy-like deity in the tomb of Amenophis III. (Den&m. III., 79 b). 

Pl. iii., 12 (see p. 10). The expression 7?’, is very obscure. It may 
have a meaning quite different from that here proposed (see Aegypt. Zeitschr. 
"84, 94). 

Pl. vi., 10 (see p. 4, note). M. Naville’s emendation of st, seems scarcely 
needful. As it stands, the expression might mean ‘all (secret 7. ¢.) 
unknown (mountain-) regions.” 

Pl. ix., 1. A curious and significant confusion seems here to have substi- 
tuted the name of the town Heracleopolis for that of the god Chons. 

Pl. xv., 5. One is tempted to read ** The Horus, the strong bull, 
mn m‘’, [R*‘],” the praenomen of Seti I. 

Pl. xxii., 3 (see p. 33). The birds depicted here are brought to be ‘‘ fed” 
(s'tmt)—probably upon the fishes—rather than as an offering. 
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Pl. xxiii. 5 (see p. 34). M. Naville says that the meaning of the six 
‘* poles” which we see here is unknown. But Brugsch has made it clear 
that these objects, which can be seen in various forms upon countles funeral 
stele even as early as the tombs of Medum, represent, not poles, but the 
threads of woven material, varying in number according to the simplicity or 
complexity of the web chosen as the offering. 

The plates which the volume contains have been beautifully drawn by 
Mme. Naville; Nos. xxxii.—xxxv., which show the gateway restored, are 
specially ingenious and helpful. 

We may observe that there seems nowhere any indication that the sculp- 
tures of the hall were painted, either in red or any other color. 

W. E. Crum. 
In London Academy. 


Professor Duemichen. 


Johannes Diimichen was born Oct. 15th, 1833, at Weissholz, Silesia, 
where his father was pastor of the church. He studied theology and phi- 
losophy at the University of Berlin and Breslau from 1852 to 1855, and then 
resolved to devote himself to Egyptian antiquities. For this purpose he 
attended the University of Berlin from 1859 to 1862, where he enjoyed the 
instruction of Lepsius and Brugsch. Thus prepared for his life-work he set 
out in October, 1862, on his first Egyptian journey, intending to spend six 


months in the examination of monuments of the Nile, but when in the 
country extended the time to three years. 

Diimichen and his master Lepsius are the only Egyptologists of modern 
times who have traveled throughout the wide dominions of the ancient king- 
dom of Ethiopia. From this journey Diimichen returned in the summer of 
1865, with a valuable collection of hieroglyphic inscriptions, drawings of 
monuments, and notes. In 1868 the photographic corps of the Prussian 
expedition sent to Aden to observe the solar eclipse, was ordered on its 
return in August to visit Egypt and take views of temples and tombs under 
the direction of Diimichen. On the establishment of the University of 
Strassburg in 1872, he was made Professor Extraordinarius of Egyptology, 
and in 1879 became by imperial order a professor in the philosophical 
faculty of that university. In August, 1875, he made his fifth visit to Egypt, 
returning in the following April. Four months were spent in removing the 
rubbish in which the Temple of Denderah had been buried to the pediment, 
and thus a large number of inscriptions were recovered. ‘Two months more 
were spent in work among the tombs at Thebes. Since that time Diimichen has. 
remained in Germany, actively engaged in the duties of his professorship, 
and in authorship. He has published the results of his investigations not 
only in the Zeitschrift fiir Aigyptische Sprache, and other journals, but in a 
long series of valuable works. Among these are: Bauurkunde des Tem- 
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pelangen von Dedera. (Leipsic,, 1865). Geographische Inschriften Alta- 
Denkmiler. (Two volumes of plates, with another of explanation. Leipsic, 
1865.) Altaegyptische Kalenderinschriften. (This work is in folio and has 
120 plates with volume of text. Leipsic, 1866.) Historische Inschriften. 
(Leipsic, 1869). Alt.-Aegyptische Tempel -Inschriften, Edfu- Dendera. 
(With 160 plates. Leipsic, 1867). The Fleet of an Egyptian Queen of the 
XVII. Century before our Era, and Ancient Egyptian Military on Parade. 
(Leipsic, 1868). Der Felstentempel von Abu-Simbel. (Berlin, 1869). Pho- 
tographische Resultate der Archaologischen Expedition. (With 72 Photo- 
graphic plates. 2 vols. Leipsic, 1870, and Berlin, 1871). Uber der Tempel 
und Graber in Alten Zgypten. (Leipsic, 1872). Angabe iiber die Regier- 
ungszeit einer AZgypt Kings. (Leipsic, 1874). Baugschichte der Dendera 
Tempels. (Strassburg. 1877). Die Oasen des Libyschen Wiiste. (Strass- 
burg, 1877). Der Grosss Thebaische Fest - Kalender. (Leipsic, 1880). 
Geschichte des alten A2gyptens. (Berlin, 1880). 

Pros. Diimichen is of a very commanding appearance and most amiable, 
treating his students more like a father than a tutor. Most of his time now 
is occupied with arranging and publishing the inscriptions he collected while 
in Egypt and Nubia, of which he has many trunks full. His special branch 
in Egyptology is the decipherment of the Ptolemaic inscriptions, in which he 
is an expert. He belongs to the old school of Egyptology, and has little 
sympathy for the new school, which has its headquarters in Berlin. He 
claims our interest especially, as he is the teacher of the only two American 
Egyptologists at present engaged in original research. One of his scholars, 
Dr. Moldenke, of New York, has studied under him only, while the other, 
Dr. Wendel, at present in Michigan, passed a short time with him. Last 
year when Dr. Moldenke visited him, he expressed his pleasure at every 
appearance of BisLia and inquired specially about the history of Egypt 
published by this journal. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Oriental Society. 


This distinguished body observed its fiftieth anniversary on April 6, 7 and 
8, in Cambridge and Boston, the initial meeting being held Thursday after- 
noon, in the room of the faculty of Arts and Sciences at Harvard University, 
when President W. H. Ward, D.D., LL.D., took the chair. 

After the transaction of routine business and the election of corporate 
members, Prof. C. R. Lanman, Ph.D., reported on behalf of the committee 
previously appointed to inquire into the feasibility of uniting with other 
philological, archeological and ethnographical societies in the adoption of 
acommon place and time of holding annual meetings. The committee on 
increasing the efficiency of the Society reported through Professor George 
F. Moore, D.D.; and Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., LL.D., made a state- 
ment on behalf of the committee elected at the Washington meeting to take 
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steps to secure a record of Oriental antiquities, especially from Egypt and 
Assyria, brought to the United States. The great loss to the Society in the 
death of Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., its vice-president, was 
emphasized by President Ward, after which remarks upon his character and 
work were made by Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
Dr. Winslow, Mr. John Orne and President W. F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity. An able communication from Prof. W. D. Whitney, LL.D., of 
Yale University, was read by Dr. Lanman, after which the Society ad- 
journed to the houses of Profs. Lanman and C. H. Toy, LL.D., to take tea 
and pass a sociable evening. The business meeting on Thursday afternoon 
was held in the room of the faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard Univer- 
sity. On Thursday, in Cambridge, the intellectual exercises were opened 
with a paper by Dr. H. Oertel of Yale on ‘* Announcement of an Education 
of the Jainuniya Upanishad Brahmana.” This was succeeded by papers 
from Rev Dr. W. C. Winslow of Boston on “ Inscriptions on a Column 
from Egypt in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts;” from Professor Haupt of 
Johns Hopkins’, on ** A Modern Reproduction of the Eleventh Tablet of the 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic;” Professor Jackson of Columbia, on ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Resurrection Among the Ancient Persians ;” G. A. Reisner 
of Harvard University, on ‘*The Pronominal Suffixes in Assyrian and 
Hebrew,” and H. C. Warren of Cambridge, on ‘*The Buddhist Chain of 
Causation.” Professor Lyon of Harvard University, on ‘* Some Pheenician 
Glass Objects in the Harvard Semitic Museum;” by John Orne, Cam- 
bridge, on ** Manuscripts in the Harvard Semitic Museum,” and Professor 
Mitchell of Boston University, on ‘‘A Concordance of the Hebrew 
Particles.” ; 

At the Saturday session in Boston, held in the Boston University, the 
following papers were presented: ‘* The Buddhist Form ot the Vedic 
Legend About Atric and the Eclipse of the Sun,” by Professor Lanman of 
Harvard; ‘Influences of Hindu Thought on Manicheism,” by Mr. P. E. 
Moore of Harvard; ‘* The Story of al’Abbasibn al Abnaf and His Fortunate 
Verses,” by Mr. C. C. Torrey of Andover Theological Seminary; ‘‘Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara,” by Professor Lanman. 

On Thursday, at the business meeting, a number of corporate members 
were chosen, and on Friday afternoon at the hall of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences the following-named honorary members were elected: 
Ignazio Guidi of Rome, Professor Delitzsch of Leipzig, Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, Jules Oppert of Paris, Professor E. B. Cowell of Cam- 
bridge, England, Reinhold Rost of the India office, London, and Professor 
Hendrik Kern of Leyden. This was followed by addresses and remarks 
relative to the initial and subsequent history of the society by Drs. Ward, 
Lanman, Lyon, Thayer, Jenks, Moore and Winslow. The evening was 
given to a dinner at the Parker House in Boston. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; vice- 

residents, Dr. W. H. Ward (editor New York Independent), Prof. Toy of 
semen (in place of Dr. A. P. Peabody), Prof. I. H. Hall of the Metro- 

olitan Museum of Arts; corresponding secretary, Prof. C. R. Lanman of 
Garoned recording secretary, Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard; treasurer, H. 
C. Warren of Cambridge; librarian, A. Van Name (librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity) ; directors, Prof. Paul Haupt and Prof. M. Bloomfield of Johns 
Hopkins University, Talcott Williams of the Press, Philadelphia; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, Pa., Prof. A. L. Frothingham of Princeton 
College, Prof. Gottheil of Columbia College and Prof. G. F. Moore of 
Andover Seminary. 


Classical Archaeology. 

Rome.—On the Corso fragments of a portico have been discovered, con- 
sisting of an arch supported on a pilaster with travertine capital. The site 
on which they were found must have been that of the Porticus Vipsania, 
which was constructed by M. Vipsanius Agrippa, as part of his plan for 
improving the Campus Martius. In the Via Cavour remains of an ancient 
building have been found, consisting of five vaulted chambers communicat- 
ing with a corridor, partly constructed, and partly cut out of the bare rock 
and lined with stucco. Two stamps of A. D. 123 were alsofound. On the 
top of Monte Mario near the Vatican, remains of a Roman villa have come 
to light. A fine mosaic pavement was discovered, two lamps, one stamped 
L MAMIT,.and various specimens of pottery, including a washing basin 
stamped i]vli prisc. The house is remarkable for the number and variety 
of the marbles used in its ornamentation. In the Via Nomentana a lead 
pipe has been discovered inscribed with the name of P. Luplius (?) Aelius 
Cceramus ; two persons of this name are known, one exiled for his friend- 
ship to Plautianus, the other proconsul to Macedonia in 213. 

Greece.—Dr. Dérpfeld has continued his excavations between the Pnyx 
and Areopagus, and has unearthed a statue of a river-god of Roman date, 
which may have had some connection with the neighboring reservoir. Two 
inscriptions have been found in the center of the city of Athens, near the 
new railway station, engraved on two marble blocks, the larger of which 
probably formed the base of a statue or sarcophague. It names a physician 
Dionysos Eukarpos of Phyle, and his wife, a daughter of Phalereus. Part 
of the ancient city-wall has come to light near the Acharnian gate, consist- 
ing of large regular blocks, extending some sixteen feet, and on the north of 
this wall, outside the city, was found an ancient tomb of white marble slabs. 
Excavations have been continued near Daphne on the Sacred Way, and an 
archaic torso of a youth discovered. At Nauphia, about thirty pre-Hellenic 
graves have been found, one containing a Mycenzan vase, on each handle 
of which is incised a character resembling H. This seems to imply that 
writing was known at this date. 
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Book Reviews. 


Arasic CHRESTOMATHY IN Heprew CHARACTERS; with a Glossary. 
Edited by Hartwig Hirschfeld, Ph.D. 


There are a number of Arabic Chrestomathies available to the student, 
such as Freytag’s, Arnold’s, de Sacy’s, Derembourg’s and Spiro’s, Dieterici’s 
and others. These, however, are devoted entirely to the prose and poetic 
literature of the Arabs. Dr. Hirschfeld’s chrestomathy was undertaken 
from quite a different point of view. There is a vast Jewish-Arabic litera- 
ture, written almost entirely in Hebrew characters, and but little known to 
the general student of Arabic, but it is worthy of being studied not only 
for the treasures it contains, but also for the linguistic peculiarities of its dia- 
lect. These writings are scattered through various libraries in Mss., and 
Dr. Hirschfeld has done a great service to scholars in collating from the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, Berlin, Bodleian, and India Office 
libraries, these extracts, which represent to a certain extent the early stage 
of Arabic writing. Jewish-Arabic writers probably wrote their books in 
square characters, and the majority of Mss. are so written. It is beyond 
question that Arabic was written in square characters long before Cufic or 
Neskhi were known. 


(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 8vo. pp. 174.) 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The excavations on the site of ancient Lachish have now been closed, but 
efforts are working to obtain a firman permitting work on a new site, of 
which I will speak later. The work done at Lachish has been of the great- 
est value as a training for future work, for nothing just like this had been 
done before in Palestine. The attention of the Fund had been largely given 
to such labor as has resulted in its maps, in the identification of sites and in 
making special explorations at Jerusalem. This work is now giving place, 
having been nearly completed, to such undertakings as that at Lachish. In 
this Egypt leads the way and has uncovered already many ancient cities with 
brilliant results. 

Of course the task in Palestine is much more difficult than in Egypt, and 
we must look with patience on the efforts made with no assistance from the 
government and with the unfavorable climate affording only limited periods 
of work. It is certain, however, that more excavations will be attempted. 

A valuable object dug up at Lachish has lately been received through the 
kindness of a friend in Jerusalem. It is a piece of stone knife about two 
inches long and one inch in breadth. 

This bit of flint has one side wholly smooth except for some curved lines 
which may be natural but which would make a handle hold more firmly, 
and is most perfectly convex, while the other side has three planes meeting 
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at very large angles. Dr. William Hayes Ward of the /ndependent said, on 
seeing this knife, that he had never seen a specimen so large although he had 
picked up many in the vicinity of old Babylon. It is supposed that this 
knife belongs to the Amorite period before the Israelites took possession of 
the land. 

We know from Joshua v. 2 that knives like this were used at Gilgal, and 
the version of the Seventy says that many of the knives were put into 
Joshua’s grave. It is also said of Zipporah in Genesis iv.:25 that she took 
‘¢a sharp stone,” called by the revisers *‘ a flint” when she circumcised her 
son. 

The Egyptians used such knives when making incisions for the purpose of 
embalming the dead, deeming them especially suitable and more sacred than 
bronze or iron knives. 

It will be noticed that the edge has been notched to give it more effective- 
ness, as some knives are made at the present day. 

The curved marks on the smooth side have not been explained and I hope 
to learn if they have been observed on flint knives in general. One can 
scarcely believe that this convex side has not been polished in some way, it 
is so regular and smooth. 

The Fund will issue later in the year a volume on the Lachish work and 
its results. I write before the arrival of the April ‘‘ Statement,” but it is 
understood to contain the final account of what was done there by Mr. Bliss. 

Dr. Naville has just discovered at Deir-el-Bahaki (Thebes) the funerary 
chamber of Thothmes I. with a large altar at its entrance, probably erected 
by his famous daughter, Queen Hatasu; but full particulars of so valuable 
and interesting a discovery will doubtless follow later on. 

I am now well supplied with copies of the volume by Sir Charles Wilson 
and others called ‘*‘ The City and the Land ” and of the volume by Major 
Conder on the ** Tablets of Tell Amarna and Lachish.” The price of the 
former to subscribers is seventy-five cents, to others one dollar; of the latter 
to subscribers one dollar, to others one dollar thirty-five cents; postage 
prepaid. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


The Boston Commonwealth, **the learned society paper of Boston,” as it 
has been aptly called, advertised in this number of Bisi1a, makes a specialty 
of reporting the historical, archeological, scientific, and like papers and 
addresses presented in its locality—as, for example, those on ‘‘ the press” 
recently given in **the Old South” by Chas. Dudley Warner, A. K. Mc- 
Clure and other editors. This weekly journal is attractive in many other 
ways to all reading people. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions since March 20th are gratefully acknowl- 


edged : 


Rev.Stephen H.Synnott, D.D.$ 5.00 

Mrs. Arthur W. Benson 

Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
8 S| ar 

Hon. L: P. Morton, LL.D... 

ALEXANDER Mac WHORTER 
(Memorial) 

Miss Emily A. Means 

Rev. L. G. A. Roberts 

E. R. Greene 

Mrs. SARAH J. Hurttr 

Miss Abby W. Turner 

Prof William W. Goodwin, 


5.00 
5.00 


25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5-00 

25.00 
5.00 


5.00 
Miss Laura Norcross 25.00 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, 

Miss ss ices 
Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge 
Mrs. J. H. Thorndike... .. 
The Right Rev. O. W. Whit- 
aker, D.D 
THE Hon. REVERDY JOHNSON 
The Hon. Isaac Story, LL.D. 
Hugh M. Smith, M. D 
The Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, 


5-00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 


: 5.00 
William Mack, M.D 
The Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 


Henry L. Young 

Theodore Lyman 

C. W. Brigham 

N. S. S. Tompkins 

George Sampson 

Mrs. J. ARTHUR BEEBE.... 
Mrs. Asa Gray 

Miss Ellen M. Ward 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling 


Miss Emily A. Watson 

H. C. Rowley 

Rev. W. L. Worcester 

Rev. John Worcester, D.D... 
H. E. Nitchie 

Enoch Lewis 

James M. Lawton 

Rev. Arthur Lawrence 


John E. DeWitt 

Rev. D. Stuart DonGeE.... 
Mrs. J. P. T. Percival 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 


Rev. W. W. Atterbury, D.D. 5.00 
Prof. James M. Hoppin,D.D. 5.00 
Miss Harriet Gray 

Prof.Henry W.Haynes,Ph.D. 5.00 
Hon. John A. King 

N. Emmons Paine, M.D 

Rev. Thomas M. Peters,D.D. 5.00 
Henry Davenport 

William L. Glenn 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden.. 5.00 
Mrs. Tuomas E. STILLMAN. 25.00 
Mrs. Horatio Bigelow 

Samuel W. Rodman 

Samuel N. Brown 

Edmund Dwight 

Thomas Cooper 

Pres. William F. Warren, 


Mrs. James B. Ames 
Charles P. Keith 
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Edward A. Strong 

Eugene B. Hagar 

Hon. John C. Ropes 

Wi.uraM S. SPAULDING 

Charles Platt 

Miss Alice Byington 

Miss GEorGIANA WILLARD... 25.00 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 


R. D. Douglass 

John A. Hardenbergh 

Miss Ellen J. Stone 

Rev. Joseph Cook, D.D 
Pres. James C.Welling,LL.D. 
Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D.,LL.D. 
Robert H. Gardiner 

William G. Means 

Richard Wood 

Tuomas F. RowLAnD.,..... 
William Henry Baldwin,C.E. 
Prof. James D. Dana, Ph.D. 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
Litt.D., LL.D 

Mrs. J. W. Elliott 

MartTIN BRIMMER INCHES... 100.00 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D. 


Thomas A. Rich 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Ph.D., 


Miss Anna M. Hayes 

Miss Georgiana G. Eaton.... 

Mrs. Joun W. JAMES 

Mrs. Greorce D. PHELPs... 

Tue Very Rev. Dean E. A. 
HorrMAn,D.D., D.C.L., 


Edward N. Perkins 
W. A. Stewart 


William C. Wey, M.D 

Allan L. McDermott 

Rev. J. M. Durell, D.D 

Richard Sullivan 

Franklin W. Brigham, M.D. 5.00 
Pres. Franklin Carter, LL.D. 5.00 
O. S. A. Sprague ....... 2+. 5:00 
Henry Foster, M.D. ........ 5-00 
Rev. Henry D. B. Mulford.. 5.00 
Joun L. KENNEDY 

Miss Louise H. Coburn 

Miss Lucy C. Alsop 

Joun L. GARDNER 

George L. Bradley 

Mrs. August Lewis 

Alfred L. Darrow 

F. W. Porter 

Robert J. Hubbard 

Rev. Samuel May, D. D 

George H. Norman 

Charles R. King, M. D 

Rev. A. St. John Chambre, 


Mrs. William Alexander Smith 5.00 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D.... 5.00 
THorNTON K. LATHROP.... 25.00 
Charles Dudley Warner, L. 


Miss Mary A. Dodge 

Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D.. 
Mrs. Herbert Tuttle 

McRee Swift 

Kansas University 
Pennsylvania State Library .. 
Theodore Hellman 


August Eimer 

Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

William Emmette Coleman.. 

John Haigh 

Mrs. ANDREW BIGELOw.... 

Mrs. Helen A. Gilman 
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Hon. J. Henry Stickney 

Hon. JosernH Story Fay... 

Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing 

O. S. Doolittle 

Hon. Warner Van Norden... 

Charles W. Smith 

Miss Harriet H. Phillips.... 

David E. Heineman 
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Frederick Hubbard 

Mrs. Howard Crosby 

The late Rev. Howard Cros- 
by, D.D., LL.D 

Miss Frances P. Murphy.... 

Galen C. Moses ............ 

Rev. Father J. W. Shanahan. 

Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D.... 

Mrs. GeorGe H. Quincy... 

Pres. Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
BK ceeds elie leases 

Prof. Edward North, L.H.D., 
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Lewis A. Scott 

Prof. L. H. Bailey 

Mrs. W. J. Scott 

Hon. Charles P. Sherman... 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D 

Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary .. 

Hon. Cuarves L. Hutcuin- 


George Foster Peabody 
William G. Benedict 

Miss Mary P. Quincy 
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Samuel P. Avery 

I. E. Chase, M.D 

Edward M. Brewer 

Rev. CHartes Ray PALMER, 


Edgar G. Miller 

Rev. J. Easter, Ph. D 

Mrs. Mary R. M1xTErR 

Mrs. Luther Elting 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall... . 

Frank Abbott, M.D 

William G. Dermain, Jr 

Ex-Pres. Samuel C. Bartlett, 
ae eS a 

E. H. Payson 

WivuiaM Enpicort, Jr 

A. A. Davis, M.D 

Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele,... 

Mrs. L. Ward Clarke 

Andrew E. Douglass 

Joseph H. Center 

Lake Erie Seminary 

Miss Sarah Porter 


William G. Johnston 
Henry G. MarRQuaAND 
Mrs. Augustus T. Perkins... 


Mrs. Ellen Hamilton Wagen- 
halls 


Union Theological Seminary. 10.00 


Rev. Charles E. Moldenke, 
Ph.D 


Edw. E. Townsend, Painted 
Post, N. 


This goodly list is the result of the circular mailed to six hundred sub- 
scribers of 1892 asking them to renew for 1893. The sooner these renewals. 
occur in the year the better it is for our work. In June another like circular 
will be sent out. It will be an unspeakable relief to me to have subscrip- 
tions paid either before July or after August. Dr. Naville is doing splen- 
did work at Thebes. ‘*Ahnas” (Vol. XI.) goes to all subscribers of 1892. 


It is in press. Ws. C. Winstow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, April 20, 1893. 
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Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


From March 20th to date I have received very thankfully these sub- 


scriptions : 

John Wilson 

E. R. Greene 

Hon. Isaac Story, LL.D 

Hugh M. Smith, M.D 

Rev. O. B.Frothingham,D.D. 10.00 

Theodore Lyman 5-00 

Rev. John Worcester, D.D.. 5.00 

Enoch Lewis 

Miss Harriet Gray 

Prof. Henry W.Haynes, Ph.D. 

William L. Glenn 

Mrs. James B. Ames 

MartTIn BrRIMMER INCHES. . . 200.00 

Tue Very Rev. Dean E.A. 
HorrMan, D.D., D.C L. 
RS vevnessveaesess 25.00 

W. A. Stewart 

O. S. A. Sprague 

Miss Louise H. Coburn 

Henry Phipps, Jr 


5.00 
5-CO 


Charles Dudley Warner, 
L.H.D., D.C.L........$ 5.00 
James B. Corwins 


Kansas University 
L. W. Felter 


Miss Julia M. Valentine 
Edward M. Brewer 

Edgar G. Miller 

Frank Abbott, M.D 

Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele.... 
R. H. L. Townsend 

Adolph L. King 

Joseph H. Center 

Miss Mary Evans 

Rev. William W.Adams, D.D. 
Edmund Hall 

Union Theological Seminary. 


We must expect Vol. I. (Beni Hasan) before another month, according to 


my last letter from Miss Paterson. 


Wo. C. WInsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, March 20, 1893. 





Archzological Notes. 


An inscription has been found at Silsilis, Egypt, in two lines of large, 
finely-cut letters, which Prof. Sayce believes is an example of the long- 
sought-for writing and language of Lydia. The alphabet of the inscription 
resembles that of Phrygia. 





In the two February numbers of the Revue des Deux-Mondes, M. Georges 
Perrot has formulated his views with regard to the chronology of prehistoric 
civilization in the Aegean, according to the latest archeological discoveries. 
The first settlements in the Troad he would place circa 2000 B. C.; the 
early Phrygian monuments, circa 1650 B. C.; the flourishing period of 
Mycenz, from the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century ; and the Dorian invasion, circa 1100. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites of the Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, 
the widely-known historical student and author, becomes an honorary secre- 
tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund for his city and region, the centre of 
intellectual life in Wisconsin. 


The first name called for election to corporate membership in the Ameri- 
can OrientalSociety, at its fiftieth anniversary held in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, on April 6, 7, 8, was that of Dr. Davis, editor of Brsi1a, whose learning 
and labors in Oriental research are being widely recognized by scholars and 
others in many places. W. 


According to the Levant Herald, the Rev. Father Scheil, a Dominican, 
has for the last three months been employed in cataloguing the Assyrian and 
Chaldean antiquities of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. He has 
deciphered some cuneiform inscriptions. He is shortly to leave, with Bedai 
Bey of the Museum, for Abou Haba, the old Sippara. 


The forthcoming May number of ‘‘ Ancient Egypt” will be devoted to 
Architecture—describing the temples of Memphis, Denderah, Abydos, and 
Luxor. It will be illustrated with two full page half-tones and some forty 
photo-engravings of noted temples and their inscriptions. A few more sub- 
scribers can receive the work at just the cost of producing it. 


Prof. Sayce spent some time last month at El-Kab, in the company of Mr. 


Tylor, copying the half-obliterated texts of Rameses XIII. at Kom el- 
Ahkmar on the western bank, as well as the texts of the VIth Dynasty near 
the temple of Amenophis III. on the eastern bank. In a wad a little to the 
south of the cliff-tombs of Kom el-Ahkmar, Prof. Sayce and Mr. Robinson 
came across the site of a XIIth Dynasty village. The ground was strewn 
with pottery assigned by Prof. Petrie to the age of the XIIth Dynasty, as 
well as with worked flints, including saws. 





Prof. Sayce, who is now in Egypt, has found a new group of tombs at an 
angle of the mountain southward of Bedari. A most important discovery is 
that of a palace of the high-priest Men-Kheper-Ra, the contemporary of the 
XXIst Dynasty. This was found in a village midway between Luxor and 
Tad. The building was a large one, and constructed of large kiln-baked 
bricks, stamped with the cartouches of ‘* Men-Kheper-Ra, the high-priest of 
Amon.” At Marashdah, opposite Dishneh, and to the south of Hau, a new 
burial place of the time of the Old Empire has been discovered by the fella- 
hin. Among other objects that have come from it are some fine scarabs 
with the name of Pepi I. of the VIth Dynasty. Prof. Sayce says that a 
hitherto unknown oasis has been discovered at a distance of five days on 
camels from Sift, and that temples and inscriptions are reported to exist 
there in a good state of preservation. 
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Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass., the oldest member 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical and Massachusetts Historical 
societies, himself eminent in historical studies, sends the following auto- 
graphic letter to Rev. Dr. Winslow, dated March 30th, on receiving annual 
circular : 

** Dear Sir:—As I was ninety years old when I renewed my subscription, 
last year, I supposed that it would be my last contribution to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. But God has mercifully added another year to my long 
life, and I once more enclose my check in behalf of a very interesting enter- 


prise.” Dr. Paige also fills out 7” ¢ofo his own check—a man in his _ninety- 
second year! 


Mr. Percy E. Newberry, of the Egypt Exploration Fund, accompanied 
by Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, Mr. Childe Pemberton, and Mr. Percy Buck- 
man, arrived at Assiut in Upper Egypt on March 3, after having thoroughly 
explored the desert for several miles east of Gebel Abu Feda. A short dis- 
tance to the south of that high range of hills, Mr. Newberry discovered the 
necropolis of the governors of the Antaeopolite nome of Upper Egypt, who 
ruled during the VIth Dynasty, about 3800-3500 B. C. One of the tombs is 
of very considerable importance, as it contains numerous interesting inscrip- 
tions and paintings, which throw much light upon one of the earliest periods 
of Egyptian civilization. It consists of a large rectangular chamber exca- 


vated high up in the hill side ; and the inscriptions mention that it was hewn 
for an hereditary priest named Jau, who was not merely governor of the 
Antaeopolite nome, but also a priest of the Pyramid of Pepi II. It is hoped 
that complete copies of the paintings in this beautiful and very ancient tomb 
will be made by Mr. Percy Buckman before the close of the present season. 





Prof. W. W. Moore of the Hampden-Sidney Seminary has an interesting 
article in the March-April number of the Seminary Magazine, on ** The 
-Resurrection of Assyria,” in which he gives an account of the country, the 
mounds, and the explorers. The first American expedition to Babylonia, 
the expense of which was provided for by the late Miss Catherine L. Wolfe 
of New York, was sent out in 1884 under the direction of Dr. Wm. Hayes 
Ward of the /ndependent, but the party made no excavations, their purpose 
being merely to explore and describe sites. The second American expedi- 
tion, led by Prof. John P. Peters, went out in 1888, under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and made excavations in the mound of Niffer, 
in Babylonia, with some interesting results. During the last few years the 
British Museum has been purchasing tablets and making excavations under 
the direction of Mr. E. A. W. Budge. The native Arabs also have been 
excavating for years, selling the antiquities they discover to dealers in Bagh- 
dad and Hilleh, who in turn have their representatives in London, the best 
known of these being Joseph Shemtob, an Arab Jew. 
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A correspondent who has just returned from Egypt writes: ‘‘ Behind 
Mr. Haton’s well-known shop in the Muski at Cairo there lies by the way- 
side a valuable though broken stela, representing the heretic king Khu-en- 
aten adoring the solar disk. The proprietor has already refused two offers, 
but will hardly now get the 450 which the Gizeh Museum once, in a fit of 
liberality, offered for it. Much as has recently been added to our museums 
from Tel el-Amarna, it might be worth while for some governing body to 
see after this interesting stone, which was found at the foundation of a house 
in the Muski, and doubtless came from Heliopolis.” 


In the field of linguistic study, the nineteenth century has celebrated two 
noteworthy triumphs of the farthest-reaching results,—the decipherment of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs and that of the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
and, by consequence, those of Assyria and Babylonia. New and unknown 
worlds, toward which scholars had looked longingly, emerged from the 
past. Forgotten peoples, one after another, presented themselves, each 
speaking his own language, no longer unheard or unintelligible. The 
decipherment of the old Persian inscriptions led on to that of the Assyro- 
Babylonian, the Median (or, rather, the Elamite), the Sumerian, the old 
Armenian; and quite recently, besides the language of the country of 
Arzapi, that of the land of Mitanni has been brought within our range of 
vision. And now an announcement is made that the key to the discovery of 


the Hittite inscription is discovered by Prof. Dr. Peter Jensen of Marburg 
University, Germany. Professor Jensen is the foremost Assyrian scholar in 
Europe, and his discovery is sure to command the attention of the world. 


The method of his decipherment is first announced in the Sunday School 
Times of March 25th. 





Dr. Hommel, in his lately published brochure, ‘* Der Badbylonische 
Ursprung des Agyptischen Kultur,” presents considerable evidence of the 
Semitic origin of the Egyptian language and writing. As to the former, he 
represents a growing opinion of scholars that Egyptian has more Semitic 
relationship than has been generally admitted. Dr. Hommel not only speci- 
fies a number of identical words, but, what is much more important, shows 
the grammatical relations of the two languages in what is a fresher and 
perhaps more striking evidence; he puts side by side more than thirty hiero- 
glyphic characters which resemble each other in the two languages both in 
form and significance or even in sound. While pictorial figures must show 
much in common, his arguments and the cumulative effect of his example 
are of considerable weight. The conclusion, not from Dr. Hommel’s argu- 
ment alone, but from the discoveries of other distinguished Semitic and 


Egyptian scholars, such as Lagarde and Brugsch, makes the conclusion not 
at all improbable, from the side of history and linguistics, that human culture 
had its origin, as the Bible tells us, in the valley of the Euphrates. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson,- fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Jahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celauin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect om contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also TZ'ell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,”’ included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir él- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-3.— The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brera for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes aré $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and . 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
‘Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C. M.G., F. R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tae RECovERY oF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, By Str CHaries WIiLtson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tar Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. THe ARronoLoaioAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tse Geroroaioat Survey or PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXOAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7%. Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the ‘country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry intro MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LeGEnps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
**Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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